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Greek poets taught in the Greek secondary schools. "Latin poetry came into existence
so that teachers should have something to argue about, probably as a result of national
pride, for Rome would not have gone on being satisfied for long with an education
that was given solely in Greek."10 Livius Andronicus translated the Odyssey into
Latin and composed poetic works in Latin at the request of the Roman Senate to help
develop patriotism during the Second Punic War. Shortly thereafter Ennius was
creating instant classics to be studied in the schools, an interesting footnote on how
the schools shape a culture.
By the end of the Republican period the growth of a genuinely creative Latin
literature made it possible for the Latin grammar school to hold up its head alongside
the Greek grammar school. For many generations Rome had both kinds of grammar
schools, one taught in Greek and one in Latin, the favored boy perhaps attending both
in order to achieve the best all-around education. These schools became the means by
which the patrician boy was prepared for a life of activity suitable to his class in
Republican Rome. They were the roads to attainment and preferment in the realm of
public office, whether in the Senate or in the army.
An interesting sidelight on the formative period of Roman education is the fact
that the first secondary schools in Rome were foreign-language schools. The native
Latin had a long struggle before it could pretend to provide as valuable an educational
experience for Latin youth as was claimed for Greek. Then later the tables were
turned. From imperial Roman times to the present nearly every European people has
gone through the experience in which their vernacular had to struggle against Latin for
pride of place in secondary education. And the idea spread around the world: the first
secondary schools among English-speaking peoples in the American colonies were
Latin grammar schools. The belief that someone else's language is better than one's
own for educative purposes has had a long tradition. It is especially characteristic of a
formative period of education. Once a people arrives at the florescent stage, they feel
at home with their own language; in fact they begin to feel that they should
disseminate it to others.
In its best days, the school of the gmmmaticus in Rome was a liberating and
effective instrument of education, conceiving of grammar so broadly that it included
study of the great literature of Greece and Rome. Eventually, the educated Roman
knew his Vergil as well as the educated Greek knew his Homer. Under farseeing
teachers the study of literature could include much of what we today would call
history, ethics, and the social studies as well as poetry, grammar, composition, and
literary criticism. More often, however, it became a routine study of words, phonetics,
conjugations and declensions, paraphrasing, memorizing, repetition, dictation of sen-
tences, and explanation of allusions.
For the very best education during Republican times it was considered desirable
for an upper-class Roman youth of age sixteen or so to supplement his secondary
grammar schooling with three or four years of study at the rhetorical or philosophical
schools in Athens or at other Hellenistic centers of the East. Especially did the
Romans appreciate the values of training in Greek rhetoric. Greek was useful as the
10Marrou, op. cit., p. 336.